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The facade remained unfinished as late as 1827 ; then it was com- 
pleted, as now seen, by Duke Torlonia, from the designs of the 
architect Valadier. 

Now, the frati in charge of the church have recently restored 
and embellished it with great taste and richness. The principal 
part of the frescoes have been executed by Professor Fontana. 
The paintings of the twelve apostles, of John the Baptist, St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi, and the four evangelists, around the upper portion of 
the central nave, are his work. They are isolated figures. Sts. 
Mark and Matthew are remarkably fine, as well as St. John, 
although the latter is suggestive of the representation of the evan- 
gelist painted by Domenichino in the Church of St. Andrea della 
Valle. The St. Luke is somewhat inferior to the others. Fontana 
has also made various groups of angels and cherubs in ornamenta- 
tion of the principal paintings, obtaining good effects in relief. The 
Chapel of the Crucifixion has been adorned with frescoes by Pro- 
fessor Bruschi. 

In Milan, the locale of the Cathedral Museum has been recently 
admirably arranged. A number of works of art, and of ancient 
fragments, that had been abandoned and left in various localities, 
have been placed there. In the court, there are interesting remains 
of sarcophagi, statues, busts, heads, an ancient military Roman 
inscription that was on the Via Cassia, sculptures, and family 
escutcheons. In the entrance-hall of the offices there are bas- 
reliefs, of remarkable merit, ancient small columns, portions of 
statues, ornaments, vases, a magnificent bronze candelabrum with 
mosaic-work in Byzantine style, lunettes, stone gates finely sculp- 
tured, &c. In the Hall of the Archives, in the upper story, are 
seen, carefully collected and arranged, models of the cathedral 
and cupola, attributed to Arnolfo and to Brunellesco, as well as 
various designs, in wood, of the facades, made by the most esteemed 
artists of Florence and elsewhere at the time of the Medicasan rule. 
Notable among these are the plans of John of Bologna, Buonta- 
lenti, Silvani, Parigi, and Vasari, while all show the style of the 
epoch, that would have ill-accorded with the character of the edi- 
fice. There are also a large number of the plans presented at the 
last two occasions when designs for the facade were desired, so 
that the whole history of this portion of the cathedral is here seen, 
practically portrayed. 

In Florence, on the opposite side of the street upon which stands 
the Or' San Michele, adorned externally with the famous statues 
of St. Luke, St. John, St. James, St. Thomas, and St. Mark, is a 
Gothic edifice, the original church of St. Michael, when its rival 
was only a granary, and since converted into an oratory dedicated 
to San Carlo. It was erected in a.d. 1284, and is one of the most 
characteristic monuments of Arnolfo that Florence boasts. It 
shows the simple and severe style of that epoch, when the archi- 
tectural form of the religious edifices conformed to the sanctity 
of the purpose for which they were intended, and were inspired by 
a spontaneous sentiment of sincere and profound faith, like the 
paintings of Fra Angelico. 

Anciently, according to the more general custom of the period, 
especially for churches, this oratory was roofed with overlapping, 
saddle-formed beams". Later, when the company of the Lombards 



had taken possession of the edifice, dedicating it to San Carlos, 
that characteristic roofing disappeared, covered with a ceiling of 
matting, a degeneration due to the corrupt taste of a whimsical 
epoch. Also, gradually, the church had to submit to other un- 
satisfactory changes, suggested by the same incorrect ideas. 

Recently, the stucco of the ceiling threatened to fall, and the 
government was solicited to repair it. As the church was a na^ 
tional monument, 6,000 lire were assigned for the necessary works. 
Pistolesi, the engineer-architect employed, concluded that it would 
be well to restore the ancient, overlapping beams of the church (a 
cavaletti). He assigned the decorative works to the distinguished 
Cavaliere Gaetano Bianchi, and thus the cavaletti beams are 
now seen, painted a tempera, in water-colours, in the style appro- 
priate to the original period of the building's construction. Below, 
in good fresco-painting, and in the same style, is a cornice passing 
around the whole interior of the church. The facade of the Tri- 
bune, as well as its three arches, is also adorned with frescoes by 
the same artist. In removing the stucco-ceiling, behind it, in the 
interior, was found the eye of the facade. 

Worthy of all praise as are these reparations, they have not satis- 
fied, however, the desire, but rather increased it, to see the church 
again as it was originally, when, being a work of Arnolfo, it must 
have been very beautiful. 

From these examples, we see how jealously Italy is caring for 
her ancient religious edifices, and how attractive she thus renders 
the country to visitors from other lands, familiar with her varied 
history and eager to see its monuments. For a well-preserved 
edifice tells more of the spirit, tastes, and habits of the age, to 
which it owes its erection, than a mass of written histories. 

It was natural, in a country ruled over by popes who owed their 
authority to the religious sentiment of the people, that much atten- 
tion should have been given to the restoration of the most spacious 
and esteemed places of worship ; but, also, these same spiritual 
rulers have done much for the preservation of still more ancient 
Roman monuments, although connected with paganism, and not 
with Christianity. Much of this was doubtless due to the opinions 
and influence of the many men of letters, artists, sculptors, and 
architects, of cultivated taste, who have adorned Italy in all ages. 
Now, she is reaping the benefit of their wise counsels ; and, in 
continuing the same course of laying out considerable sums of 
money for the judicious restoration of her time-worn monuments, 
the government is insuring the annual arrival of visitors, who, by 
their expenditures in sight-seeing, do much, if not all, towards the 
defraying of expenses thus incurred. 

Shall the United States, in an epoch replete with appreciation of 
objects of historical interest, as well as of art, adopt the contrary 
system to that of Italy, and remove all the landmarks of her first 
brave settlers, leaving no dwellings to tell of their privatelife, nor 
churches to show their mode of worship ? Rather let us cherish 
every important memorial of forefathers who planted so deeply 
and so wisely ; and, beginning thus, in our country's youth, pos- 
terity will better understand and desire to imitate all that was good 
in the honoured past ! 

Clara L. Wells. 



ART-NOTES FROM PARIS 



PRIL is usually a very uninteresting month in the 
Art-world of Paris, owing to the near approach of 
the Salon, and the consequent stagnation among 
all Art-producers. Certain events, however, and 
notably the great auction-sales, have lent it con- 
siderable importance. The suicide of Charles 
Marchal made a deep and mournful impression. 
It is now reported that he was threatened with softening of the 
brain, and it was the approach of that malady which caused the 
curious derangement of eyesight with which he was afflicted, 
namely, that of seeing every object slightly double. Want, most 
assuredly, was not the cause of the rash deed, as his studio con- 
tained works of Art and articles of value sufficient in number to 




have provided him with the means of existence for a long time, 
even had his powers of producing been totally paralysed. The 
sale of his effects will take place during the second fortnight of 
May. It will comprise his picture, exhibited at last year's Salon, 
entitled 'The First Step,' the unfinished works intended for that of 
this year, and a number of reproductions, sketches, and studies 
of those on which his reputation was founded, and notably his 
'Penelope' and 'Phryne,' and his powerful contribution to the 
Salon of 1875, entitled 'La Proie.' His private collection of pic- 
tures, tapestries, and drawings, and a number of paintings offered 
by his personal friends among the artists, will also, be included in 
the sale. 

Since the dispersion of the gallery of the Duke de Morny, the 
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Hotel Drouot has seen no more important or interesting sale than 
that of the pictures and tapestries belonging to the Duke of Ber- 
wick and Alba, which was commenced there early in April. The 
pictures, though few in number, were of the highest importance. 
They were four only, comprising a full-length portrait by Murillo 
of the artist's own son in priestly robes, two portraits by Velasquez, 
and a landscape by Rubens. One of the Velasquez represents the 
Infanta Marie-Marguerite, daughter of Philip IV., a child of five 
or six years of age, wearing a rich court dress of white and silver. 
The subject is the same as his portrait of the same princess now 
in the Louvre ; but the present example is finer and more com- 
plete. Next, we have the portrait of Dona Antonia de Haro, 
daughter of the minister of Philip IV., a full-length in hunting- 
costume. The lady, who is young and not ill-looking, wears a 
robe of the peculiar pale red so much affected by Velasquez, and 
relieved with draperies of silver-grey. Her hair, which falls in a 
crepi mass from under her broad hat, is studded with small knots 
of red ribbon. In one hand she holds a spear, while she rests the 
other on a shield on which are inscribed her name and titles. The 
Rubens is a celebrated picture, having been engraved by Schelte 
Bolswert and Van Kessel. As to the Murillo, it is a noble example 
of that great master's art. Seldom have four such important 
works and of such undoubted authenticity been offered for sale in 
modern days. Yet the prices realised were far from being com- 
mensurate with the actual value of the paintings. The Murillo 
brought $4,800 ; the Rubens, $4,600 ; the portrait of the Infanta, 
by Velasquez, $9,000, and that of Dona Antonia de Haro only 
$1,440. 

The tapestries, which included seventy-five pieces in all, were of 
the highest artistic value. They were all in the most perfect pre- 
servation, never having been used save on occasions of great state 
and ceremony. Many of them were brought from the Low Countries 
by Ferdinand, the great Duke of Alva, the cruel instrument of 
that crueller king Philip II. Several of them probably came from 
the sack of Antwerp ; there were others woven to order in Flemish 
looms to commemorate the victories of the oppressor of the Nether- 
lands. Others were of Italian origin, and one or two pieces had 
belonged to the descendants of Christopher Columbus, and bore the 
arms conferred by Spanish royalty on the great navigator. 

The three earliest pieces in the collection date from the fifteenth 
century, and were woven at Ferrara and at Florence. The sub- 
jects, which are wholly religious, reveal a master-hand in the har- 
mony and charm of the compositions and the distinction of the 
personages. The borders are extremely fine, displaying groups of 
Loves and naked children of great grace and delicacy of design. 

The rest of the tapestries are all Flemish. Those of the six- 
teenth century present mostly Scriptural subjects, taken from the 
Old and New Testaments alike, and containing a great number of 
figures. Two or three only illustrate subjects taken from the an- 
cient mythology. The tapestries of the seventeenth century are 
the most numerous, and offer a great variety of subjects, such as 
knights, allegorical and fabulous personages, woodland-scenes, &c. 
Some of them form important series, such as ' The Triumphs of 
the Church,' after Rubens, executed by Van den Hecke, .and 
episodes of Roman history by Martin de Vos. Among the tapes- 
tries of the eighteenth century are to be found a Louis XV. ceiling, 
signed Leclerc, several pieces signed Jean Raes, and the ' Triumphs 
of Alexander,' after Lebrun, by the younger Van den Hecke ; these 
last are the renowned Columbus tapestries, so called because the 
border bears the arms of the discoverer of America. They were 
formerly heirlooms in the Columbus family, and, by the marriage 
of one of his descendants with a Duke of Alva, they were trans- 
ferred to the latter family. This splendid set, by the fineness of 
its tissue and the brilliancy of its colouring, might vie with the best 
productions of the looms of Beauvais, which in fabric it greatly 
resembles. But the most curious and valuable of all the pieces 
exhibited is undoubtedly the set by Wilhelm Pannemaker, a noted 
Flemish master, representing the victories of the Duke of Alva. It • 
comprises three pieces of immense size, each crowded with figures 
and full of life and movement. The borders bear the arms of the 
house of Alva on a shield at the top, and at the bottom display a 
defile of officers, soldiers, chariots, cannon, knights, ladies, &c„ 
wonderful in composition, and without the least crowding or con- 
fusion. 

A collection of engravings, numbering some 4,000 in all, has 



been joined to this remarkable display of tapestries, and would by 
itself suffice to attract the attention of all lovers of Art. It was 
formed by a member of the Alva family during the last century. 
Most of the finest masters of the Dutch, German, French, and 
Italian schools, from Lucas Cranach and Albrecht Diirer down to 
Drevet, are represented therein, and usually by the very choicest 
specimens of their art. 

A singularly fine and interesting collection of modern pictures, 
belonging to a Belgian amateur, was recently sold at the Hotel 
Drouot. Among the principal works which it contained was a 
' Lion crushing a Serpent,' by Delacroix, a sombre but powerful 
picture signed and dated ; Horace Vernet's ' Confession of a Dying 
Brigand,' a painting which is well known by the engraving; Bras- 
cassat's chef-d'muvre, the ' Bull at Liberty,' which won for him a 
medal at the London Exhibition ; two Millets, a superb landscape ; 
a sunset effect by Theodore Rousseau; and, finally, a 'Sentinel,' 
by Meissonier, besides other valuable works. The prices paid were 
more calculated to reassure the collectors of modern paintings 
than were those brought by the Alva collection to delight the souls 
of those who own ancient ones. The Delacroix brought $4,000 ; 
the Meissonier, $7,100; the Horace Vernet, $3,600; the Bras- 
cassat, $3,400 ; the Rousseau, $1,220. The whole sale amounted 
to $46,488. It comprised forty-five pictures. 

The sale of the drawings and engravings belonging to the late 
M. Firmin Didot was commenced on the 16th of April. Seldom 
has so large and important a collection been offered at public sale ; 
important from the variety, the exceptional value, and the unusual 
number of the specimens. M. Didot possessed, for instance, 
nearly all the wood-engravings executed under the supervision of 
Albrecht Diirer. His collection of the works of Martin Schon- 
gaver, of Nuremburg, was also well-nigh complete, notwithstand- 
ing the rarity of many of the pieces and the great difficulty that 
exists in discovering certain specimens which are seldom to be seen 
even in the richest collections. His collection of Rembrandts was 
exceptionally perfect, and could only be rivalled by the public 
cabinets of London, Amsterdam, and Vienna, no other amateur 
possessing its parallel, either in regard to number or for the fine- 
ness of the specimens. The very rarest of the pieces were to be 
found there in large numbers, and every important print in superb 
condition. He had thus brought together 400 of the Rembrandt 
prints, of which 100 represented different impressions of the same 
plates. It would be impossible for a private citizen to form a finer 
or more complete collection, the only pieces lacking being those 
which were unattainable, either through being monopolised by the 
great public collections of Paris, London, or Vienna, or by existing 
as unique specimens only. As to the engravers on metal of the 
French school, one among them, Jehan Cousin, had furnished M. 
Didot with material for a very interesting volume. He possessed 
from this master an etching of the ' Descent from the Cross,' and 
the original drawing or rather the first idea of the subject as well. 
Some fine prints by Claude de Lorraine, Jacques Callot, and other 
masters of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, deserve special 
mention. The collection was particularly rich in prints of the 
eighteenth century after Watteau, Lancret, Boucher, Creuze, and 
others. Besides the collection of prints properly so called, M. 
Didot possessed a large number of portraits, classed by schools 
and by masters, which formed a sort of living biography of all per- 
sonages who have played any important part in history. He began 
by forming a set of printers and publishers ; from that he passed 
to authors, and thence to generals, statesmen, artists, &c. This 
collection he improved, purified, and rearranged continually, never 
hesitating to purchase a proof of a print already in his possession, if 
the new one were in better condition, or were an earlier impression, 
than his own. 

The exhibition of the works of Fromentin at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts was closed on the 15th of April. Therein had been 
gathered together over a hundred examples of the refined yet for- 
cible talent of the gifted artist. It furnished a good chronological 
history of his career, beginning with his ' Presentation to the Ca- 
liph,' and ending with his contributions to the Salon of last year 
and his unfinished sketches and studies. There were no signs of 
faltering or failing in the vigorous hand thus sadly paralysed in its 
prime. On the contrary, there were a blended force and finish 
about his later works that seemed to promise a fresh series of 
chefs-d 'omvre from his hand. Fromentin does not possess the 
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sombre energy of Delacroix or the sharp realism of Gerome. He 
translated the poetry of the East as an idyl, not as an epic, as by 
the first ; or a guide-book, as by the second. He painted what he 
saw with the tender fidelity of a lover, not with the pitiless accu- 
racy of an anatomist. He gives us the grace and poetry of Ori- 
ental life, the dignity of its white-robed sheiks, the lithe agility of 
its cavaliers, the beauty of its sunshine and its skies. His pencil 
loves to caress the dainty outline of an Arab steed, and lingers 
tenderly on the details of foliage and architecture. Though some- 
times tragic, he is never coarse. He has moved all the grosser 
features of Eastern life into the background, revealing to us only 
images that can charm and delight. Yet the grace and delicacy 
of his pencil were not unallied to strength. There is great force in 
many of his scenes. His ' Sand-storm in an Oasis,' for instance, 
is wonderfully powerful. The yellow, lurid light, the clouds of 
sand that cover the sky and obscure the sun, the trees bowing be- 
fore the coming blast, the universal aspect of desolation beneath 
the coming terror, are admirably rendered. His ' Wind-storm in 
the Desert ' is also remarkable for the accuracy and vigour of its 
details. Amid the whirl of the tempest the Arabs have stopped 
beneath the darkening sky, and strive, but in vain, to gather their 
garments closely around them. Their horses are conscious of the 
danger, and cower together with an almost human expression of 
appealing terror in their dilated eyes. Above, a whirling mass of 
leaden-hued clouds goes hurrying onward before the tempest, while 
every blade of grass on the else-barren plain is swept level to the 
ground. A darker tragedy is that depicted in the ' Land of Thirst,' 
a large-sized picture wherein is shown a sandy plain strewed with 
rocks beneath the hot, pitiless glare of an African sun, while on 
sand-heap and rocky mound lie the white-clad forms of Arabs and 
negroes who have sunk down there to perish. But the genius of 
Fromentin is less at home amid such subjects than with less pain- 
ful scenes — Arabs hawking, Egyptian girls drawing water, sheiks 
at prayer, the Nile beneath the rosy radiance of the after-glow, 
and Venice lighted by the lingering rays of an Italian sunset. 
Of the amateurs represented in this collection the most promi- 



nent were M. Alexandre Dumas, Baron Rothschild, M. Laurent 
Richard, and M. Verde-Delisle. This last-named gentleman be- 
came the purchaser at the Fromentin sale of nearly all the draw- 
ings and sketches left by the illustrious artist. The next exhibition 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts will be that of the works of Diaz. 

The most important private collection of pictures that has been 
offered at public sale in Paris for a long time has undoubtedly been 
that of M. Oppenheim, a wealthy banker, who spent years in form- 
ing the gallery which by his decease is now dispersed to the four 
winds of heaven. He was accustomed to purchase each year one 
or more of the most remarkable works at the Salon, yet without 
ceasing his researches amid the works of those artists already de- 
ceased, or who had ceased to exhibit. He possessed no less than 
six Meissoniers, three of which, 'The Arquebusier,' 'The Stand- 
ard-Bearer,' and ' A Warrior,' are single figures ; the other three, 
• A Song,' ' Innocent and Crafty,' and ' The Sergeant's Portrait,' 
are compositions containing from two to nine personages. These 
works are specially interesting as showing the genius of the artist 
at different phases in his career, the earliest one having been paint- 
ed in 1853, and the latest in 1874. Isabey is represented by one of 
his finest works, ' A Religious Ceremony at Delft in the Sixteenth 
Century ; ' Decamps by his ' Turkish Butcher ; ' and Delacroix by 
his ' Two Foscari,' a sombre and painful picture, full of tragic in- 
terest. From Marilhat, whose works are of comparative rarity, 
M. Oppenheim possessed two splendid scenes of Oriental life, the 
' Ruins in the Environs of Cairo,' and the ' Gardens of an Egyp- 
tian Palace.' The ' Ravine,' by Fromentin, was one of the great 
successes of the Salon of 1874. He owned also one of the two 
pictures that won for Gerome the Medal of Honour in 1875, the 
Frederick the Great known as ' Rex Tibicen.' Corot was repre- 
sented by three fine landscapes, Diaz by two, and Rousseau by two 
also, one of which, ' La Clairiere,' has been pronounced one of his 
finest works. These are but a few out of the many gems included 
in the collection of modern painters. There were but few pictures 
by the old masters, and those chiefly of the Dutch and Flemish 
schools. Lucy H. Hooper. 



SPRING EXHIBITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA ACADEMY OF ARTS. 




HE forty-eighth annual exhibition of the Academy 
of Fine Arts was opened on April 23rd ; and, 
though the fresh features which distinguish this 
from other exhibitions are neither numerous nor 
remarkable, there is, nevertheless, a good deal 
that is interesting in the large and somewhat mis- 
cellaneous collection of paintings, engravings, and 
other objects of Art. The Academy's own pictures, including the 
Wittkamp, Gilpin, Cope, West, and Allston galleries of paintings, 
have come out of hiding. In the Northern galleries are many of 
the finest pictures of the recent Loan Collection and other exam- 
ples of foreign Art-work from private galleries ; and one or two 
galleries are hung with recent works of Philadelphia artists. Ma- 
kart's ' Cornaro ' and two ' Abundantia;,' of course, form promi- 
nent features in the display. There remain also several cases of 
metal-work, carvings, and pottery, from the Museum Exhibition, 
and down-stairs some two hundred prints from Mr. Claghorn's 
collection are hung upon the walls. Then there are the excellent 
collection of casts from the antique, and a variety of other things 
good, bad, and indifferent. 

The growing taste for water-colours is manifest in the fact that 
one room is almost entirely occupied by them. Several Philadel- 
phia painters in oil make this season their first appearance in this 
vehicle. The school is best represented by P. Moran, George C. 
Lambdin, and Fidelia Bridges. The former, indeed, is much the 
most extensive of the Philadelphia exhibitors, and he gives both 
quality and quantity. His excellent etchings, which are very varied 
in style and subject, and show a thorough mastery over the re- 
sources of the etching-needle ; ' The Matador,' by Vibert ; and a 
landscape, by J. L. Williams, are among the best in this depart- 
ment in conception and general treatment. The several studies of 
birds, grass, &c, by Miss F. Bridges— especially the gem entitled 



' A Pasture,' a bit of grassy ground overhung with grey sky, and 
with swallows darting here and there through the air — show some 
excellent work. Among the monochromes are Mr. Reich's fine 
' Portrait of an Irishman ' in crayon, and a charcoal-drawing of 
'Michael Angelo blind, musing over the Torso,' by Mr. S. I. Fer- 
ris. This last is an elaborate work of decided merit, but why the 
artist blinded Michael Angelo we are unable to discover in history. 

The gem of the whole display of (here) new oil-paintings is pro- 
bably ' The Golden Wedding,' by Knaus. It was painted several 
years ago, and represents the aged couple who are celebrating 
their golden wedding dancing on the green, surrounded by several 
generations of their relatives and friends. If the drawing is not 
faultless, it would take a good artist to detect the faults ; the com- 
position is excellent, and the character and emotions of each figure 
in the scene are expressed very skilfully by attitude and gesture. 
Some of the colours of this picture have faded somewhat, but the 
beauty of the composition and flesh-painting remains, and the 
whole is so full of life, atmosphere, and Nature, and so richly har- 
monious in its treatment, that the visitor involuntarily returns to it 
again and again, each new inspection developing fresh beauties. 
This artist is also represented by one of the gems of the recent 
Loan Exhibition—' Lullaby,' a little girl singing to a dog she is 
nursing. 

Two of the most attractive pictures are a flock of sheep, ' They 
' know not the Voice of Strangers,' by N. H. Trotter; and 'The 
Valley of the Ammonoosuck,' by Lewis. The first is a valuable 
specimen of animal-painting ; the landscape in the background, 
however, is treated too much as a mere adjunct, and, though the 
contrast adds to the effect of the leading features of the picture, it 
is none the less painful. Mr. Trotter's ' Fading Race,' a herd of 
buffaloes speeding toward the setting sun, is poetical in concep- 
tion, and both in matter and in manner is much the best work 



